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DOCUMENTARY 

Methodist Annual Reports 
Relating to the 

WILLAMETTE MISSION 

(1834-1848) 
INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

The printed annual pamphlet reports of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
during the period between 1834 and 1848, contain ma- 
terial of considerable importance relating to the estab- 
lishing and afterward the practical abandonment of the 
Jason Lee foundation. The reasons for sending Rev. 
George Gary to Oregon with broad powers and with 
directions to supersede Lee are shown in the later of 
these reports. If this action seems somewhat precipi- 
tate and was taken without giving Lee an opportunity 
to be heard, it is also apparent that Gary took the re- 
sponsibility of acting without waiting to submit a report 
and obtain specific instructions. 

Rev. H. K. Hines, in his Missionary History of the 
Northwest (page 307) gives an account of Lee's attempt 
at justification before the Missionary Board, July 1, 
1844, and quotes from his address. Lee had left the 
Mission and had gone to Washington before he learned 
of the appointment of his successor. There he presented 
to the authorities the claims of the Mission concerning 
its land locations, and he urged legislation for the set- 
tlers. In addressing the Board afterward, he said: "I 
had heard that it was in contemplation by the Board to 
send a special agent to Oregon to examine into the con- 
dition and affairs of the Mission, and my impression was 
that he would probably cross the mountains. I believed 
that availing myself of the offered opportunity, I could 
reach home previous to the agent's departure, if one was 
appointed, and by giving the Board a detailed statement 
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of events and of the affairs of the Mission, it might save 
the expense of sending the contemplated agent." 

Hines adds that "his personal vindication was com- 
plete, and the Board was fully satisfied that he had served 
the church and the missionary cause in Oregon with 
great devotion and faithfulness. The Board saw the 
difficulties that had encompassed his work much more 
clearly than ever before, and had such a statement of 
them been before the body before the appointment of 
Mr. Gary, no such action would have been taken." Hines 
also states that Mr. Gary's sale of the school property 
"was not by any means sustained by the members of the 
Mission," some of whom opposed it, and that had the 
efforts that Lee was making at that very time at Wash- 
ington been successful, the title of the Mission to its 
valuable land claim at Salem would have been confirmed, 
and the money expenditures of the Board for the estab- 
lishment of the Mission would have been more than com- 
pensated. 

Charles Henry Carey. 



Excerpts from the Annual Reports 

Fifteenth Anniversary, 
Forsyth Street Church, May 2nd, 
Report of 1834. 

Two missionaries, the Rev. Messrs. Jason and David 
[Daniel] Lee, have been appointed to the Flat Heads be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains. Since this mission has been 
in contemplation many circumstances have occurred 
which indicate that the good hand of God in its favor. 
About the time the missionaries were ready to take their 
departure from New York to the west, information was 
received that Captain Wythe 1 had just returned from a 
trading voyage to that country, and that he had brought 
two Indian boys with him. On receiving this intelligence 



1 Captain Nathaniel J. Wyeth. 
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it was thought advisable to have one of the missionaries 
have an interview with Captain Wythe, which was ac- 
cordingly done. From that gentleman valuable informa- 
tion was derived respecting the state of the country, the 
general character and disposition of the Indian tribes 
inhabiting the Oregon territory; and he likewise mani- 
fested a disposition to give every aid in his power to 
the mission. Ascertaining that he designed to cross the 
mountains early in the spring, in company with a num- 
ber of men, arrangements have been made, with the con- 
currence of Captain Wythe, for the missionaries to ac- 
company him. They are accordingly on their way, and 
it is hoped we may soon hear of their safe arrival and 
that success is likely to attend their labors. 

Sixteenth Anniversary, 
New York, May 11, 1835. 

It was stated in our last report that two missionaries 
were on their way to the Flat Head Indians, beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. In letters dated Rocky Mountains, 
June 25 and July 1, 1834, Brother Lee gives a detailed 
account of his journey through the wilderness and of 
his safe arrival at that place in good health and spirits. 
At the time he wrote, which was immediately on his 
arrival, he had not had sufficient time to make a minute 
survey of his field of labor, so as to be able to judge of 
its present state and prospects, only, in general, every- 
thing appeared promising — the Indians whom he had 
seen were friendly and gave him a cordial welcome — and 
the missionaries were in high expectation of success in 
their efforts to plant the standard of the cross in that 
barbarous land. 

In his instructions, Brother Lee was requested to 
ascertain the practicability of establishing aboriginal 
missions among the tribes which inhabit the country be- 
tween the Mississippi River and the Rocky Mountains. 
In his letter to the managers, he gave it as his opinion, 
which he formed from actual observation, that missions 
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may and ought to be established at Larmie's Fork, which 
is about 30 days' march from Fort Independence. 

Among the Crow Indians which inhabit the country 
between the Missouri and the Yellow Stone Rivers; and 
among the BlackFeet Indians, who live in the immediate 
neighborhood of the Rocky Mountains. By thus estab- 
lishing a line of missionary operations among the several 
tribes who inhabit the intermediate places between the 
frontier white settlements and the Rocky Mountains, by 
which the natives would be conciliated and their friend- 
ship secured, a medium of communication would be estab- 
lished, affording facilities to the missionaries of obtain- 
ing supplies, of receiving and communicating intelligence. 
This subject therefore, is affectionately and respectfully 
commended to the notice of those who have the superin- 
tendence of these missions. 

Seventeenth Anniversary, 
Forsyth St., New York, 
April 18, 1836. 

From the Oregon Mission we have very encouraging 
information. On the arrival of the missionaries it was 
ascertained that the real Flat Head Indians were few in 
number, and had no settled habitations. The mission- 
aries therefore proceeded on to Fort Vancouver, at the 
mouth of the Columbia River, where they arrived in 
September, 1834, and were received with great cordiality 
and treated with much hospitality by the governor, Doc- 
tor McLaughlin, 2 and his family. On Sabbath, Sept. 
28th, Brother Lee preached in the fort to a very atten- 
tive audience, which was the first sermon ever delivered 
in that part of the country, west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. On the 14th of December he preached again and 
baptized four women and fifteen children. This was 
considered a solemn and interesting occasion by all pres- 
ent. After looking about them and taking the best coun- 



2 Dr. John McLoughlin, Chief Factor of Hudson's Bay Company. 
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sel they could obtain, it was finally concluded to form a 
mission establishment on the Willamette River, about 60 
miles from Fort Vancouver. Here therefore the mis- 
sionaries resorted, and after selecting a suitable location 
went to work with their own hands and erected a log 
house, 32 x 18 feet, one story and a half high. They also 
entered upon the cultivation of the farm, ploughing and 
sowing the seed. This done, they commenced a course 
of religious instruction, with a fair prospect of succeed- 
ing in reclaiming these wandering savages, who are in a 
very degraded state, to the blessings of Christianity and 
civilized life. The country is generally healthy and of- 
fers many facilities to the Christian missionary to prose- 
cute his work, with success. 

Brother Shepard, 3 who accompanied the missionaries 
as a teacher, was left at Fort Vancouver, in charge of a 
school which had been commenced about two years before 
by Esq. Ball, 4 whose letters describing the state of things 
in that country have been published. This school con- 
sists principally of half-breed children collected from the 
vicinity of the fort, some of whom have made very en- 
couraging improvement in reading, writing and English 
grammar, and a few are studying geography and the 
first branches of the mathematics. In addition to the 
day school, Brother Shepard has under his instruction in 
the evenings ten of his scholars, two young men and 
three Japanese youths 5 who about a year previously had 
been wrecked on the coast and made captives, but after- 
ward redeemed by a sea captain in the services of the 
Hudson Bay Company. 

The mission establishment of Willamette is so situ- 
ated as to form a central position from whence mission- 



3 Cyrus Shepard. 

4 John Ball, came with Wyeth's expedition, and began teaching, 1833. 

5 A Japanese junk was wrecked near Cape Flattery. Captain McNeil 
of the American brig Llama brought them to the Columbia River in 1833. 
They were afterward sent home by Dr. McLoughlin by way of England. 
Captain McNeil was employed by the Hudson's Bay Company and re- 
mained in its service for thirty years. 
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ary labors may be extended in almost every direction 
among the natives and those emigrants who may here- 
after settle in that vast and fertile territory. Such were 
the opening prospects for missionary efforts among the 
surrounding tribes, as detailed to the Board by Brother 
Lee's letters, that it has been determined to strengthen 
the mission by sending out another mission family, two 
female teachers, a physician, carpenter and a blacksmith. 
These have accordingly been selected among those who 
volunteered their services for important enterprises and 
they only await a favorable opportunity to proceed on 
their journey. 

Eighteenth Anniversary, 

Held May 22, 1837, 

Greene St. Church, New York. 

From the Oregon Mission we have no very recent in- 
formation. The last account we received from Rev. 
David [Daniel] Lee. His letter was dated at Hono- 
lalu, one of the missionary stations at the Sandwich 
Islands, whither he had gone for the benefit of his health. 
His letters give a glowing description of the state of 
things in those islands and of the Oregon territory. From 
his representation, and from that made to the board 
previously by the Rev. Jason Lee, the superintendent of 
the mission, we were induced to send a reinforcement to 
the mission. Accordingly, in August last, a physician 
and blacksmith, with their wives and children, a carpen- 
ter and three female teachers, in all thirteen, sailed from 
Boston by way of the Sandwich Islands. 6 With these 
were sent out a large quantity of household furniture, 
about twenty boxes of clothing of various sorts and sizes, 
valued at not less than $2,000, agricultural, mechanical, 
and surgical instruments, as well as medicine for the 



6 These were Alanson Beers, blacksmith, wife and three children; 
Susan Downing, Elvira Johnson, Anna Maria Pittman, teachers; J. L. 
Whitcomb, teacher; Dr. Elijah White, physician, wife, and two children. 
They arrived in May, 1837. 
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benefit of the mission. Of their arrival we have not yet 
heard, either at the Sandwich Islands or at the Oregon 
territory. 

Not being able to send out a missionary with his 
family, as was generally desired, measures were adopted 
to send one or more as soon thereafter as practicable; 
on the 24th of January last, the Rev. David Leslie, wife 
and three children, accompanied by a pious young lady 
as a school teacher, 7 and Rev. H. K. W. Perkins, left 
Boston in the brig Peru, for the Sandwich Islands, with 
a view to find passage from thence to their place of des- 
tination. We cannot but hope and pray for the safe 
arrival of these missionary families, to their field of labor 
in due season. 

Respecting the actual state of things in this mission, 
we have not much to add to the information that was 
given in our last report. It seems, however, that in con- 
sequence of the failure of the health of Rev. D. Lee and 
his departure to the Sandwich Islands, with the hope of 
its restoration, Rev. Jason Lee was left alone, assisted 
only by Brother Shepard as a school teacher. But from 
all the information received the prospects of the mission 
were flattering, and more laborers were greatly needed 
to answer all the calls which were made for religious in- 
struction. Should the families recently sent arrive in 
safety, it is hoped they will be able to go forward and 
prosper. 

Nineteenth Anniversary, 

Forsyth Street Church, New York. 

May 21, 1838. 

From the Oregon Mission we have recently received 
encouraging information from a member of the mission 
family, which sailed from Boston in August, 1836. This 
letter was dated July 5, 1837, and gave an account of the 
safe arrival of the family after a voyage of ten months 



7 Margaret Smith. These arrived September 7, 1837. 
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all in good health and spirits. They arrived at the Mis- 
sion House, at the mouth of the Willamette River, which 
empties into the Columbia about sixty miles from the 
Pacific, about the last of May, 1837, and were rejoiced to 
find the two missionaries, Brothers Jason and Daniel 
Lee, in health and peace, and prospering in their work. 
They had succeeded in procuring a good farm, on which 
they had erected a convenient log house with three rooms 
for preaching and for a school, as well as for domestic 
purposes. Here they found a school under the superin- 
tendence of the teacher, Brother Shepard, consisting of 
about thirty children, mostly half-breeds, which promises 
much good to the rising generation. 

The family which sailed in January, 1837, had not 
yet arrived, though they were daily expected, as we have 
information of their arrival at the Sandwich Islands in 
June last. When these shall have arrived the family 
will consist of twenty-three, including minors, namely, 
four missionaries, a male and four female teacher, a 
physician, a blacksmith and a carpenter. 

This mission promises great usefulness to the rising 
colony in that part of the country, and therefore demands 
the vigorous support of the Society. 

We are informed by a gentleman attached to the 
United States Navy, 8 who visited the mission about eigh- 
teen month since, that the superintendent of the mission 
had, by his pious and prudent conduct acquired the con- 
fidence of the entire settlement and was laying a founda- 
tion for immense good in that new Territory. And now 
that he is assisted by those who recently joined him in 
his work it is believed that their sphere of usefulness will 
be much enlarged and that the natives will share more 
largely in the benefits of their Gospel labors. It is re- 
gretted that we are not able to report the exact number 
which have been brought into church fellowship, but we 



8 Lieut. William A. Slacum. 
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are assured that our missionaries have not "labored in 
vain, nor spent their strength for naught." 

Twentieth Anniversary, 

Green Street Church, New York, 

May 20, 1839. 

From the Oregon Mission we have information of 
the most authentic character from the superindent of 
the mission himself, who arrived here on the 31st of 
October last, after a tedious passage over the Rocky 
Mountains of about seven months, He was accompanied 
by five young natives, three of whom were sent to be 
educated at the expense of their parents, and the other 
two Flat Head youths accompany Brother Lee in his 
travels, which since his arrival have exerted a beneficial 
influence on the interests of the missionary cause. 

We are happy to learn from Brother Lee that the last 
mission family, which sailed from Boston in January, 
1837, had arrived in safety, and entered upon their work 
with cheerfulness and diligence — while we were called 
to mourn over the sudden death of the wife of Brother 
Lee, who departed this life in peace after her husband 
had left for the United States. Her death is to be the 
more lamented, because she was eminently qualified for 
her station, and promised great usefulness to that distant 
and important mission. 

The object of Brother Lee's visit, which was under- 
taken at the earnest request of the mission family, is to 
procure more help in that field of labor. It appears, both 
from his own account, from letters received from Daniel 
Lee and Dr. White, as well as from the published account 
of the Rev. Mr. Parker, 9 who traveled through that coun- 
try under the direction of the American Board, that the 
various tribes of Indians inhabiting that region are not 
only willing but even desirous to be instructed in the 



9 Journal of an Exploring Tour beyond the Rocky Mountains, by 
Rev. Samuel Parker, Ithaca, N. Y. (1838.) 
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principles of the Christian religion — and that though the 
natives are in general in a deplorable state as it respects 
their civil and moral condition, yet there is a wide field 
open for usefulness among them, — that now is the time 
to enter it before the natives become yet more defiled by 
the proximity and intermingling of unprincipled white 
men, who may settle among them for the sake of traffic. 
From the local advantages of the territory, the salubrity 
of its climate, and richness of its soil, and the prospect 
of gain by opening a more extensive trade with the na- 
tives, it may fairly be presumed that the country will 
be, at a no distant period filled with white inhabitants. 
It is therefore highly important that the best interests 
of all concerned may be secured for the institutions of 
Christianity to be established there, that the settlements 
may be saved from the contaminating influence of vicious 
indulgences. 

These representations being made to the board of 
managers, after a full investigation of the subject and 
counsel had with Bishop Hedding 10 and others, it has 
been determined to send out a reinforcement of five mis- 
sionaries, one physician, a blacksmith, millwright, cabi- 
net maker, three carpenters and joiners, three farmers, 
a mission steward to take charge of the temporal affairs 
of the mission, and some young ladies for teachers, to- 
gether with those farming and mechanical utensils which 
are necessary to carry on their respective trades and oc- 
cupations, as well as a quantity of goods, composed of 
such articles as are neeful for the supply of the mission 
family, and to enable them to purchase such articles as 
they may procure of the natives. 

Though this outfit will be expensive, and for a time 
will require much to keep the mission in operation, yet 
if success crown our efforts by a prudent management, 
the expenditure to the Society will be diminished by the 
income from the cultivation of the farms, etc. And this 



10 Bishop Elijah Hedding, of Lynn, Massachusetts. 
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mode of conducting the mission is considered essential to 
its successful operation, as there is no other way to fur- 
nish the mission family with provisions and other neces- 
saries of life. The supply thus afforded therefore is 
considered only as subsidiary to the main object of the 
mission, which is to convert the natives to the knowledge 
of the truth as it is in Jesus. And though but little has 
been done toward their conversion, yet a foundation has 
been laid and a beginning made, which if followed up 
in the spirit of the Gospel, we doubt not will eventuate 
in great and lasting good to the inhabitants of that 
country. 

Already the use of intoxicants in the settlement where 
the mission is located, has been banished, several of the 
natives brought under serious impressions, a school put 
into operation for the benefit of children and youth, in 
which about thirty are now taught, several of whom are 
making encouraging advances in learning, and have be- 
come habituated to the arts of domestic life. A large 
farm is also brought under cultivation, well stocked with 
cattle, poultry, etc., by which provision is beginning to 
be made for the sustenance of the mission family. 

A great point has been gained by Brother Lee and 
his associates by securing the confidence of the natives 
and settlers in their good intentions, so that a controlling 
influence may be exercised for their temporal and spir- 
itual benefit. 

There are now employed on this mission upward of 
twenty persons, including minors, namely, four mission- 
aries, two of whom are married ; a physician, blacksmith, 
and a carpenter, the latter all men of families. 

Twenty-first Anniversary, 
Green Street, 
1840. 

The Oregon Mission is daily increasing in interest 
and importance. Our last annual report announced that 
the Board with the concurrence of Bishop Hedding, who 
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then had charge of the foreign missions, had determined 
to send out a large reinforcement to this distant and 
rugged, though promising field of labor. From the most 
authentic accounts before the Board, it appeared that the 
natives in that territory were generally prepared to re- 
ceive the Gospel; and that the Mission might be prose- 
cuted with vigor; and to the best advantage, it was 
essential that it should be able to provide itself with the 
means of subsistence. Remote from all civilized society, 
except a few settlers at Willamette and the Hudson's 
Bay Company at Fort Vancouver, and at a great distance 
from any place where supplies of food and clothing can 
be procured, it was considered necessary, in order that 
the missionaries proper should be able to pursue their 
approprate work, that mechanics, farmers, physicians 
and school teachers, should be procured and sent out. 
And although this plan involved a heavy expense, it was 
believed that if judiciously carried into effect, it would 
ultimately prove a saving to the Society by putting the 
means of support within their own power as the fruit 
of their own labor. Accordingly, on the ninth of October 
last, a company of fifty persons, including adults and 
minors, male and female, left New York in the ship 
Lausanne, which had been chartered for the purpose of 
conveying them to Oregon. These included six mission- 
aries, their wives and children, a physician, wife and 
child, a missionary steward, wife and two children, two 
farmers, wives and children, a cabinet maker, two car- 
penters and a blacksmith, their wives and children and 
five single female teachers. As far as could be judged, 
from an acquaintance with them after their arrival in 
New York, they appeared to be a most devoted band of 
men and women, and had determined to brave the dan- 
gers of the ocean and the hazard of savage life, for the 
sake of promoting the cause of Jesus Christ. They car- 
ried with them, therefore, the entire confidence of the 
Board, and no doubt have the prayers of the Church for 
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their preservation and success in their arduous enter- 
prise. 11 

On the 13th of February last, letters were received 
from them, dated at Rio de Janeiro, December 12, 1839, 
giving a very interesting account of their voyage, of 
their safe arrival all in good health and spirits, at that 
place, and of their expected departure for their destined 
place in a few days. With the blessings of a gracious 
Providence, they have probably ere this reached their in- 
tended field of labor. When they shall have arrived, 
there will be in that station, including those who were 
there before, not less than 68 souls, old and young, under 
the patronage of this society. 

But what is most cheering and encouraging to the 
friends of this holy cause, just before this company sailed 
a letter was received from Dr. White, the resident physi- 
cian at the mission premises on the Willamette, in Ore- 
gon, giving an account of a powerful work of grace 
among the native children at the school, which extended 
to a number of the adult white settlers, who had em- 
braced religion and become members of the church. This 
great and good work, he states, is exerting a powerful 
influence upon the population generally, both white and 
Indian; so that those who were averse to labor are be- 
coming industrious, and those who were merely friendly 
are now most warmly attached to the missionary cause 
and deeply engaged to promote its objects. All, indeed, 



11 These arrived June 1, 1840. They were: George Abernethy 
(steward), wife and two children; Thomas Adams; Dr. Ira L. Babcock 
(physician), wife and child; Henry B. Brewer (farmer) and wife; Ham- 
ilton Campbell (carpenter) , wife and child ; David Carter (teacher) ; 
Chloe A. Clark (teacher); Rev. Joseph H. Frost (minister), wife and 
child; Rev. Gustavus Hines (minister), wife and child; Lewis H. Judson 
(cabinet-maker), wife and three children; Rev. W. H. Kone (minister) 
and wife; Orpha Lankton (teacher) ; James Olley (carpenter) and wife; 
Josiah L. Parrish (blacksmith), wife and three children; Almira Phelps, 
teacher (married W. W. Raymond) ; W. W. Raymond (farmer) and 
wife; Dr. J. P. Richmond (physician and minister), wife and four chil- 
dren; Rev. Alvan F. Waller (minister), wife and two children; Maria 
T. Ware (teacher). 
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was love, peace and harmony and the prospects were 
brightening before them. 

The farm, which had been brought under cultivation 
and well stocked with cattle, was becoming very produc- 
tive, furnishing the mission family with abundance as 
the reward of their labors, and the school consisting of 
upwards of thirty children, was exerting a most salutary 
influence on the children themselves, and on the sur- 
rounding community. 

Though it makes no part of the object of the society 
to found a colony in that region of the country, but simply 
to send the blessings of the Gospel to those who are or 
may be there, yet we doubt not that this mission will 
contribute greatly to build up a Christian colony in the 
Oregon territory, which will tell favorably on the future 
destinies of its inhabitants. 

Twenty-second Anniversary, 
Broadway Tabernacle, 
May 24, 1841. 

OREGON MISSION. The Rev. Jason Lee is still 
the superintendent of the mission, assisted by his nephew, 
Rev. Daniel Lee, and other missionaries, who are now 
spreading themselves abroad through that interesting 
country on the shores of the Pacific Ocean and diligently 
laboring to plant the Gospel literally upon these ends of 
the earth. The expedition named in our last report, 
which accompanied Brother Lee on his return voyage to 
his field of labor, arrived in safety and found the work 
of God prospering among the Indians to such an extent 
that greatly cheered them in entering upon this distant 
field. Five hundred Indians have been converted during 
a single revival, and at a camp meeting which was subse- 
quently held, upward of a thousand of these sons of the 
forest were assembled for divine worship, all of whom 
have become humble and devout worshippers, renouncing 
heathenism and embracing Christianity. Including the 
reinforcements furnished by the last expedition, there 
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are 68 persons connected with the mission, men, women 
and children, all supported by this society. 

In addition to the labors of the missionaries in preach- 
ing the Gospel, they have organized schools, in which 
they and their wives are employed, with the male and 
female teachers, in instructing the children of these poor 
natives, not only in letters but in the arts of civilized 
life. The boys are employed in agricultural labors on 
the farms, which at every station are cultivated for rais- 
ing the necessities of life ; while the girls are instructed 
in sewing, knitting and household work of all kinds. 
Carpenters are there to build mission houses, chapels, 
schools in the erection of which the Indians are employed 
and are taught this trade. A cabinet maker constructs 
the necessary furniture for the families of the mission- 
aries, while a blacksmith makes the necessary tools for 
farming, and the farmers who have been sent out for the 
purpose superintend the pattern farms at the principal 
settlements and teach the Indians how to cultivate the 
soil. The wives of all these working men, by their ex- 
ample and influence, with the Indian women, are training 
them in the habits of domestic comfort and economy and 
preparing them for civilized life, to which the Gospel is 
destined to introduce them. A saw mill has also been 
erected, which promises to be a valuable auxiliary to the 
secular department of the mission, so that, under all these 
salutary influences, we may look, with the divine blessing, 
for a nation to be raised up in the Oregon territory from 
the wretchedness of barbarism to the blessedness of a 
civilized and Christian people. 

Owing to a misapprehension of his obligations to the 
Board and a disaffection toward the superintendent, Dr. 
Elijah White has returned with his family to the United 
States and is no longer in connection with the mission. 
By the vessel in which he came passenger, the Board 
have received numerous letters from the several members 
of the family, together with dispatches from Brother 
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Lee, from which we learn that the affairs of the mission 
are in a prosperous state, and that the brethren with 
their families have been assigned to their several fields 
of labor. The regular annual report not being ready at 
the time of this vessel's sailing, is now on its way, by 
the land express over the Rocky Mountains and will 
probably reach us soon. For want of it, however, we 
are unable to give accurately the statistics of the mission 
and are obliged to content ourselves with a probable 
estimate. 

The unbelief which seemed to pervade many minds 
in relation to the expediency of the large appropriation 
necessary for founding this expensive mission in view 
of our embarrassed treasury, has all been dissipated by 
the extraordinary success of the Gospel as reported to 
us during the year. The news from Oregon that a re- 
vival of religion in that mission had resulted in the con- 
version of many hundreds of the Indians, seemed to give 
a new impulse to the prayers and liberality of our entire 
church fellowship. And notwithstanding the tens of 
thousands of dollars which have been already expended 
in its establishment, and the heavy expense which must 
still be incurred in its support, there can be little doubt, 
from the interest now everywhere felt in behalf of Ore- 
gon, and the missionary zeal the success of this mission 
has already inspired among our ministry and member- 
ship that every dollar expended or demanded for its sup- 
port will soon be refunded into our treasury as the fruit 
of our appeals in its behalf. Instead of hundreds of 
Indians we hope soon to report thousands and tens of 
thousands gathered into the fold of Christ, when the fires 
of civilization and the lights of Christianity shall every- 
where illuminate the shores of the Pacific Ocean and re- 
flect their holy beamings until the darkness of heathenism 
shall be driven from that portion of our western conti- 
nent, and the light shine upon the very summit of the 
Rocky Mountains. 
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Twenty-third Anniversary, 

May 19, 1842, 

Morton and Bedford Streets. 

May 22nd, 1842, 

Second Street Church, 

May 23rd, 1842, 

Duane Street Church, 

May 24th, 1842, 

Forsyth St. Church. 

THE OREGON MISSION. The mission in Oregon, 
as far as the board have ascertained, is still prosperous, 
though the board have to regret the want of specific in- 
formation with regard to the present condition of the 
several posts occupied by the missionaries. Owing to 
the great distance of the location and the consequent dif- 
ficulty with which despatches are transmitted to and from 
the field of labor, it is not in the power of the board at 
present to afford any new items of material interest. 
There is, however, it is presumed, no doubt that the mis- 
sionaries are faithfully and successfully laboring to scat- 
ter the Bread of Life among the poor benighted children 
of the forest in those ends of the earth, and faith, sus- 
tained both by prediction and promise, looks forward to 
no distant period when that wilderness land shall "bud 
and blossom as the rose." May the great Head of the 
Church hasten it in His time. 

Twenty-fourth Anniversary, 
Greene Street Church, 
May 22nd, 1843. 

THE OREGON MISSION. It would afford the 
Board great pleasure to be able to present to the Society 
a more full and satisfactory account of this Mission, 
than our present information will permit. They are per- 
fectly aware of the strong feeling which has been enlisted 
in its favor and of the hopes entertained of its ultimate 
success. They cannot therefore be ignorant of the fact 
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that there is deep anxiety felt in many parts of the 
church to know more of its present condition and pros- 
pects. Nor is it to be desired that an anxiety, the ex- 
istence of which augurs so favorably for the missionary 
cause, should be repressed. It is this spirit of inquiry 
into the nature and results of missionary enterprise 
which we desire should become general and which, when 
it shall be generally cherished, will be the immediate 
precursor of the world's redemption. 

But however desirable a more full and accurate ac- 
count of this mission may be, nothing more will be ex- 
pected of the Board than to present such information as 
they have been able to obtain. Most gladly would they 
rehearse in the ear of the Society the wonderful works of 
God in the rescue of additional hundreds among the 
wasting tribes of Oregon from their savage ferocity and 
degrading superstitions, did their information warrant 
such a report. As it is, they can only say that while a 
few, under the pressure of afflictions and discourage 
ments have left the mission, there are still those in the 
field who are laboring and looking for brighter days. 
The unsubdued spirit of some of these self-sacrificing 
men in the midst of severe trials may be seen in the fol- 
lowing extracts taken from some of our latest despatches. 

Kev. Jason Lee, in a letter dated Vancouver, April 
8th, 1842, writes thus: "I am aware that unfavorable 
reports have gone home in reference to our prospects in 
this field, and certainly they are not so flattering as 
might be desired. But notwithstanding all that has been 
said, or anything that can or may in truth be said, you, 
reverend fathers and dear brethren, composing our re- 
spected Board, may rest assured that tho I am now de- 
prived of her who more than all others held up my hands 
in this laborious field, yet I am not discouraged, nor have 
I the least desire to leave it. I am fully persuaded that 
my best energies may profitably be used up here in Ore- 
gon. Nor am I able to persuade myself that there are 
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or ever have been talents of such superior order in this 
country that work commensurate to the ability could not 
be found. It may not, indeed, be such as flesh and blood 
would choose, but it is such as must be done by the follow- 
ers of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, before the 
heathen will be given Him for His inheritance. 

Your exertions, beloved brethren, have not been mis- 
directed as some have judged, and though your expecta- 
tions may not have been fully met, yet the day of eternity 
will reveal that the good effected here in Oregon will ten 
thousand times repay the labor and expense of this mis- 
sion." 

That the spirit of indomitable missionary zeal still 
exists in Oregon, will be seen in the following extract of 
a letter to the Corresponding Secretary, from the Rev. 
H. W. K. Perkins, dated Wascopam, March 15th, 1842. 
His language is : "I cannot but fear that the removal of 
some of our number from the mission field may dis- 
hearten you and cause your hands to hang down. To 
prevent as far as possible such a result, it might not be 
entirely in vain to communicate with you on the subject. 

"Indeed, it is to be regretted that any of our small 
number should have been induced to leave, and those, 
too, who, to human appearance, were so well qualified to 
act. But, sir, we are not disheartened. This God of 
mission is still with us — even He who hath said: "I will 
never leave thee or forsake thee," so that we may boldly 
say, "The Lord is my helper." Thanks be to God, the 
seed sown in this barren land has not perished ; its roots 
are strong in the earth ; to God we look for the increase. 
Nor is it with our natural organs that we look. Our 
eyes are indeed "to the hills from whence cometh our 
help," but they are the eyes of faith. We know Him 
who hath said, "All things are possible to him that be- 
lieveth," and, "If two of you shall agree on earth as 
touching anything that they shall ask, it shall be done 
unto them." How many have agreed to ask for the sal- 
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vation of Oregon?" But were there only you and I, sir, 
it should be enough, even though we are as far sundered 
as New York and Wascopam. The promise is to two, 
and it is enough. The Lord our God shall furnish the 
men and means in number, measure and weight, as they 
shall be necessary. 

"You have seen what he could do in a few short months, 
in the account which I gave you two years hence. 0! 
can He not work the same work again and in manifold 
greater power? Yes, a thousand times, if necessary. 
Oregon will be saved. The Church has asked it. It was 
doubtless long since ceded to Immanuel. 'Ask of Me and 
I will give thee the heathen for thine inheritance and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession.' Dif- 
ficulties in the accomplishment of this work we expect. 
Satan will doubtless try to hold on to these old posses- 
sions; but the Lord is a man of war; the Lord is his 
name. Is desertion an unheard thing that you or our 
friends at home should give up all for lost, or even should 
half of us now remaining desert? You have not so 
learned war. The throne of grace be your Thermopylae 
still. Hell shall yet tremble and all heaven rejoice." 

The spirit breathed in these communications com- 
mands our highest approval, and merits our highest com- 
mendation. For although our brethren in Oregon are 
evidently aware that unfavorable rumors have reached 
the Board concerning the Mission, yet with an unyielding 
firmness they reassert that confidence in the success of 
their undertaking. They evince a spirit of patient en- 
durance, invincible purpose, unconquerable zeal and un- 
wavering faith, which seems almost to preclude the pos- 
sibility of defeat. 

And shall we abandon ourselves to despain because 
our expectations have not been fully realized? The la- 
borious husbandman casts his seed into the earth and 
patiently waits for the promised harvest. And does it 
become us, because our plans are sometimes partially 
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frustrated, and our hopes delayed, to conclude in the 
spirit of impatience, that all therefore is lost? There 
is indeed call for strict inquiry unto the spirit of mind 
in which these plans were adopted, and into the grounds 
upon which these hopes were entertained, but no room 
for discouragement in the prosecution of the work itself. 
Cause there may be and doubtless is for a deeper humil- 
ity, and for greater dependence on divine agency, but 
none for despair as to ultimate success. 

The peculiar circumstances under which this mission 
was established, especially the strongly marked indica- 
tions of Providence which lead to the measure, are fa- 
miliar to all. Such, indeed, was the sensation produced 
in the Church by the visit of the Flat Head Indians to 
this country, in search of the white man's God, that the 
involuntary expression burst forth in every direction, 
"Surely this is the finger of God !" Many of the choicest 
spirits, in the connection, among whom we rank the 
sainted Fisk, 12 threw themselves into the interests of the 
mission with a zeal and energy which seemed to bid de- 
fiance to every obstacle. Nor have the divine interpo- 
sitions in its favor been less strongly marked in its prose- 
cution, than in the circumstances which gave rise to it. 

It is now about three years since this mission was 
favored with a most extraordinary outpouring of the 
Spirit, which resulted in the conversion of hundreds of 
the Indians in this distant field. And we learn from 
Brother Kone, who with his lady has recently returned 
to the States, that about five hundred of these are now 
in the communion of the Methodist E. Church in Oregon. 
Are all these signal signs of a divine sanction to be lost 
sight of amid the clouds of a cherished unbelief? When 
the cheering intelligence of that glorious revival was 
wafted by the kindly breezes of heaven to the ear of the 
Church in this country, all doubts in every mind appeared 



12 Dr. Wilbur Fisk, president of Wesleyan University, at Wilbraham, 
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at once to be removed. Even the large amount appro- 
priated for the outfit of the general reinforcement to 
the mission seemed to meet with a general acquiescence. 
And is our faith to be measured only by the visible, im- 
mediate and uninterrupted success attendant upon our 
efforts? Had the Wesleyan Mission in Southern Africa 
and elsewhere, the Baptist Missions in India, and those 
of the American Board in the Sandwich Islands, been 
conducted upon such principles they had long since been 
abandoned. And it is painful even to think how much 
good by such an event, would have been prevented. 

Assuming therefore the principle that perseverance 
is the best proof of fidelity, we must not halt, nor linger 
in the way. We have put our hands to the plough which 
is to break up the fallow ground of heathenism beyond 
the Eocky Mountains and we must prove by our perse- 
verance in the work that we have undertaken it at the 
call of our heavenly Master. Relying less upon human 
instrumentality and more upon divine efficiency, we must 
not cease to labor and pray for the salvation of Oregon, 
until the conquests already won shall be repeated, and 
even eclipsed by future triumphs. 

Twenty-fifth Anniversary, 
Greene Street Church, 
May 13, 1844. 

OREGON MISSION. The superintendency of this 
mission has been transferred to the Rev. Geo. Gary, of 
the Black River Conference. The conflicting and unsat- 
isfactory reports concerning it which, from time to time, 
have reached us, seemed in the judgment of your Board, 
and of the Bishop having charge of Foreign Missions, 13 
to call for a thorough and impartial investigation of its 
conditions and prospects. For this purpose our beloved 
brother has been appointed. His age and standing, and 
particularly the design of his appointment, rendered it 
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fit and proper, if not indispensable, that the superin- 
tendence of the mission should be left in his hands. We 
wish it distinctly understood that it is on these accounts 
Brother Lee has been superseded in the charge of this 
mission, and not because there is any lack of confidence 
in his religious and moral character, or of his entire de- 
votion to the interests of the Oregon Mission. 

Brother Gary is invested with authority from the 
Bishop to use his discretion in retaining or diminishing 
the present number of missionaries in the field, when he 
shall have made himself fully acquainted with its circum- 
stances and condition. The Board have also authorized 
him, if in his judgment the interests of the mission shall 
require it, to curtail the secular departments of the mis- 
sion, to lessen the number of lay missionaries, and to 
dispose in the best way he can of any unavailable prop- 
erty now belonging to the mission. 

Our new superintendent sailed in the ship Lausanne, 
from the port of New York, on the 30th of November 
last. We shall await with no small degree of anxiety for 
his first despatches and sincerely pray that they may be 
such as to revive the hopes and cheer t he hearts of those 
who have remained from the beginning through weal 
and wo, the unwavering friends of that mission. 

The Board have the satisfaction to announce, that 
since the departure of Brother Gary they have received 
more full and cheering accounts from the mission than 
they have been favored with for a long time. Our mis- 
sion in that distant region occupies a section of country 
extending from the mouth of the Columbia River to the 
range of mountains forming the Dalles and Cascades, a 
distance of little less than one hundred and fifty miles. 
Pursuing the same lofty ridge for two hundred miles 
along the Willamette Valley, to the waters of the Umqua 
and Clamoth Rivers, and thence down these streams to 
the Pacific Ocean, and we have the boundaries of our 
present missionary field in the Oregon territory. Nu- 
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merous and powerful tribes of Indians once inhabited 
this section, chasing their "mormish" and "moloh" (dear 
and elk) but they have here, as seems to have been the 
case with the race everywhere, rapidly disappeared. Our 
missionary, Rev. G. Hines, who has traveled from the 
Columbia to the Umqua South, after careful considera- 
tion and inquiries, reports that the number of Indians 
in the country which we have just described does not 
exceed one thousand five hundred men, women and chil- 
dren. These are divided into as many as seven different 
tribes, each speaking a distinct language, which cannot 
be understood by the others, except through the aid of 
an interpreter. The same remarks applies to those in- 
habiting the Columbia River. They are represented 
generally as a dispirited and melancholy race of men, 
and so indolent that scarcely any motive, save those of 
stern necessity and immediate benefit, will induce them 
to labor. 

Here have our missionaries been toiling amidst sur- 
roundings numerous and peculiar difficulties, and al- 
though their efforts have not been blessed to the full ex- 
tent of their hopes, still they have not labored in vain. 
Oregon has received the Gospel and many of her inhabi- 
tants rejoice in the light of God's salvation, while others 
are thirsting for the waters of life. 

No intelligence, however, has been received for a long 
time, so cheering as the account of a camp meeting held 
not far from Willamette. Several letters speak of this 
occasion. It was the first religious meeting of the kind, 
for the benefit of the white population, that was ever 
held beyond the Rocky Mountains, and was equally re- 
markable in other respects. There was only one tent 
upon the ground; that was pitched between three trees, 
"two of which were towering firs, and the other a stately 
oak, fit emblems," to use the beautiful language of 
Brother Hines, written on the spot, "of the majesty and 
power of the truths, proclaimed beneath their wide- 
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spread branches." The place selected was the Twalatine 
Plains, thirty-five miles from the Willamette Falls. The 
meeting commenced on Thursday, July 12th, 1843. On 
the first day only fourteen persons were present, and the 
text was, "Where two or three are gathered together," 
etc. 

The next day the congregation had increased one 
half. Four sermons were delivered on Friday by Broth- 
ers Lee, Perkins, Leslie and Clark, 14 a Presbyterian cler- 
gyman, all of which deeply interested the people in the 
great truths proclaimed. On Saturday this interest very 
evidently increased, and some began to inquire, "What 
must I do to be saved?" On Sabbath, the number pres- 
ent on the ground was about sixty, nineteen of whom 
were not professors of religion, but before the exercises 
of the day had closed, sixteen of this number were re- 
joicing in a sense of sins forgiven and praising God for 
salvation through faith. Among these were several who 
had been Rocky Mountain trappers and rangers. One 
of them, who was well known and almost proverbial for 
his boldness, joyfully exclaimed, "Tell everybody you see 
that Joseph Meek, that old Rocky Mountain sinner, has 
turned to the Lord." Small as was this pious assem- 
blage on the plains of Twalatine, still it was great and 
glorious on account of the presence and power of the 
living God. Since the meeting several others have been 
brought to God. Thus we learn that even in these dark 
regions, where so many unpropitious circumstances 
have combined to hinder the march of evangelical truth, 
our labors, contributions and prayers, have not been un- 
rewarded. Precious souls have been converted to God, 
and the Oregon "wilderness" is beginning to "bud and 
blossom as the rose." 

The Rev. D. Lee and wife have also withdrawn from 
this mission on account of continued indisposition, and 
both have recently arrived in this country. Brother Lee 
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was one of our oldest missionaries, having been devoted 
to the work for the last ten years. His early fellow la- 
borer, Rev. Jason Lee, appears much to regret that he 
considered it his duty to return home. Still, he thus 
encouragingly addresses the Board, under date of Octo- 
ber 13th, 1843: "On one point I have not the shadow 
of a doubt, namely, that the growth and spread, the rise, 
glory and triumph of Methodism in the Willamette Val- 
ley, are destined to be commensurate with the growth, 
rise and prosperity of our now infant, but flourishing 
and rapidly increasing settlements. Such is the adapta- 
tion of Oregon soil to the genius of Methodism, and such 
the fruit she has already produced in this country, that 
I am persuaded she is destined to flourish here in spite 
of all the chilling blasts of adversity that can be brought 
to bear against her. I cannot conclude without saying 
that there is the best of feeling among our people that 
has existed since our arrival in 1840 ; and the emigrants 
are perfectly surprised to see the religious state of this 
country." 

It may be proper to remark here, that in addition to 
Brothers D. Lee and Frost, with their families, Dr. Bab- 
cock with his family, has also withdrawn from this mis- 
sion, sailing for the Sandwich Islands, on his way to the 
United States. 

However proper and urgent may have been the rea- 
sons for the retirement of such brethren from these fields 
of Christian labor, still it must have been the cause of 
deep affliction to those who are left in charge of this 
great work. Brother J. Lee, in a letter dated August 
12th, 1843, indulges in these reflections: "With all the 
discouragements which I encounter, I feel it to be a duty 
to God and the Board to say that my interest in the 
Oregon Mission is not the least abated, and unless com- 
pelled to do so I could no more abandon it now than I 
could the first day I laid myself on the missionary altar. 
Oregon is still of infinite importance as a field of mission- 
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ary endeavor among the Indians." Brother Perkins, 
who still remains at his post, writes thus : "The happy 
seasons we have spent in shouting and rejoicing together 
over these repenting red men of Oregon, and the days 
and months of trembling anxiety with which we have 
followed the wandering, are known only to God. The 
happiest hours of my poor life have been spent in Oregon, 
and also my days and weeks of deepest anguish. The 
trials of an Indian missionary God only knows, and 
Heaven only can appreciate. But through all 

We've shared our mutual woes, 
Our mutual burdens borne. 

Well, you are ready to ask, What will become of the mis- 
sionary cause? God supports it, sir. All the depart- 
ments hitherto and all that will take place this year to 
come, will not materially affect the cause here. The tri- 
umphs of the Gospel in this country will be no less sure." 

To conclude this somewhat extended sketch of the 
Oregon Mission, we rejoice to be able to say that the 
Gospel has already triumphed in this field. The mis- 
sionaries of the cross have "gone forth weeping, bearing 
precious seed," and they are already "rejoicing" over 
the sheaves they have gathered for Christ. The mighty 
truth of salvation by grace, through faith, which was 
once preached by Paul and his coadjutors throughout 
Asia, Greece and Italy, now resounds through the exten- 
sive plains beyond the Rocky Mountains. 

This mission still calls for our Christian sympathies, 
and demands our unabated zeal and untiring efforts in 
its prosecution. We must continue our Christian efforts 
in those transmountain regions. Already many of the 
Indians there have been ensnared by the wily Papists and 
received baptism at their hands. The Romish priests 
are constantly strengthening their missionary corps, and 
making arrangements to extend their operations and in- 
fluence among these artless children of the forest. Dr. 
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Whitman, 15 in May last, left Missouri with a body of emi- 
grants embracing nearly a thousand persons, and from 
the signs of the times, many others will soon follow for 
this new home in the western wilderness. How unspeak- 
ably important it is that these settlers and their families 
should meet the Christian missionary on their arrival 
and thus be brought under the salutary restraints of the 
holy ministry, and the wholesome influences of religious 
institutions! These are a few of the many strong 
reasons for patient and energetic perseverance in this 
department of our missionary work. 

The Board embraces this method to record their 
grateful acknowledgment of the kind attentions our mis- 
sionaries and their families so often received from the 
gentlemen of the Hudson Bay Company, stationed at 
Vancouver, and other points. 

Twenty-sixth Anniversary, 
Allen Street Church, New York, 
June 19, 1845. 

OREGON MISSION. Various circumstances have 
combined to render it advisable that important changes 
should be made in this mission during the past year ; and 
especially that the number of laborers employed should 
be considerably reduced. This we learn from our latest 
despatches have been effected by the new Superintendent ; 
and we believe with good judgment, though with great 
dispatch. Brother Gary arrived in the early (in Ore- 
gon) part of June last, and immediately entered upon 
a careful and minute investigation of the affairs of the 
mission. The missionaries were consulted and counseled 
with by the Superintendent and the result of all his in- 
quiries and examinations was a full conviction that there 
were more persons connected with the mission than could 
be profitably employed ; and that more property was held 
by it than was for its advantage either temporally or 
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spiritually. In these views he seems to have had the 
concurrence of the greater portion of the missionaries 
themselves. He accordingly determined upon a course 
of retrenchment and immediately wrote to the Board in- 
forming them of his views and purposes and asking their 
counsel. The letter was dated in June, soon after his 
arrival. Besides this we have received another dated in 
July, from which we learn that he is rapidly carrying his 
plans and purposes into execution. With two or three 
exceptions, the laymen employed in this field have been 
dismissed; and the most of the property held by the 
mission and believed to be unavailable, has been advan- 
tageously disposed of. We are gratified to learn that our 
lay brethren, whose services are no longer needed in the 
mission, will generally remain in Oregon to strengthen 
the hands of the missionaries, and aid in the cause of 
promoting the cause of Christianity in that infant colony. 
Your Board deem it proper to remark at this point 
that though unforeseen circumstances have imperatively 
called for this apparently retrograde movement, yet we 
cannot hesitate to recommend the Oregon Mission as still 
worthy of the continued confidence and patronage of the 
Society and the cordial support of the whole church. 
Without impugning the motives of a single individual, it 
may and perhaps ought to be admitted, that the Board 
was somewhat misled in relation to the necessity of the 
great reinforcement sent out in 1839. But this admis- 
sion, under the circumstances should not, and in justice 
cannot subject either the Board or the Bishop having 
charge of the Foreign Missions, to the charge of reckless- 
ness in their expenditures. When it is considered that 
the only reliable source of information to the Board was 
to be found in the missionaries themselves ; that the mis- 
sion is some eleven thousand miles distant, requiring 
from a year to eighteen months for the interchange of 
correspondence ; that this correspondence was almost uni- 
formly agreeable to enlargement; that the Superinten- 
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dent of the Mission who was at that time in this country, 
strongly urged the measure; and that this large appro- 
priation was made at a time when money was plenty and 
comparatively easy to be obtained; it seems to us that 
it should be viewed as one of those mistakes which fur- 
nish no just ground' for censure, suspicion or distrust. 
It should be recollected, too, that some of the master spir- 
its of the Church were the first to favor this movement, 
and the most enthusiastic advocates of the measure; 
among whom we may mention the name of the justly 
revered and lamented Dr. Fisk. Is it surprising that a 
course sustained by an advocacy at once so eloquent and 
powerful, and recommended so urgently by the Super- 
intendent, who was naturally supposed to have under- 
stood the wants of the Mission, should have been adopted 
by the Board? Certainly not. That men of ordinary 
minds should have been disposed to surrender their judg- 
ment to influences so strong and commanding is only 
what might have been expected. To have done otherwise 
would have rendered them liable to censure by the very 
persons who are most ardent in their attachment to the 
missionary cause, and most ready to sustain it by their 
means. Still, subsequent events have shown clearly that 
men of the strongest intellects and actuated by the purest 
motives, are not always free from errors of judgment. 
Nor is it reasonable to expect, even from the wisest and 
best of men, an entire exemption from mistakes. To 
claim this would be to assume attributes more than 
human. All, then, that can in justice be said of this now 
regretted measure, is that through the influence of glow- 
ing representations and plausible, though unwise coun- 
sels, the Board were induced to sanction an enlargement 
of the Oregon Mission which, with additional light and 
experience, they are free to admit was not really neces- 
sary. 

But shall we surrender ourselves to a spirit of de- 
spondency or cherish a spirit of suspicion and distrust 
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toward our public servants and agents because they were 
not able always to see the end from the beginning? Such 
a spirit can only be the evidence of our ignorance of 
human nature, and of a lamentable want of that charity 
which "thinketh no evil." Instead of this, we should 
learn from our own frailities how to make due allowance 
for the unintentional mistakes of others. 

It is a remarkable fact, to which it may be proper 
here to allude, that just after the large reinforcement of 
missionaries had been provided for, the cheering news 
came to this country of that great and glorious work of 
God among the Indians at the Dalls Station. And it 
must be recollected by all, that though there -has been 
considerable dissatisfaction expressed in different quar- 
ters, concerning this large appropriation, the reception 
of this intelligence seemed at once to secure a general 
acquiescence in the measure. But why this sudden and 
almost universal change in public sentiment? Simply 
because excited feelings were allowed to take the place 
of an enlightened and sober judgment. That revival was 
not the result, either directly or indirectly, of the project 
so recently and loudly complained of. It took place be- 
fore the newly appointed missionaries had reached their 
destination. Why then, should this intelligence, cheering 
as it was, have had the effect to reconcile the public to 
a policy which has since proved itself to have been unwise 
and uncalled for ? The true answer to this question may 
be found in this fact, that our faith and zeal are too often 
based upon the immediate, visible and uninterrupted suc- 
cess of our efforts. 

We have dwelt the longer on this subject for the pur- 
pose of showing that if the Board, under the influence of 
eloquent and exciting appeals were, by the force of cir- 
cumstances, induced to adopt a scheme of doubtful util- 
ity, it is no less true that the very persons who were 
loudest in their condemnation of the measure, had their 
opposition all calmed down, at least for a time, by a re- 
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port from Oregon which, if judgment had been allowed 
to preponderate over excited feelings, they must have 
seen had no bearing whatever upon the propriety or im- 
propriety of the course which had been adopted. The 
conclusion, then, to which we arrive in relation to this 
whole matter, is that in this, as in all other cases, we 
must learn wisdom by experience, and instead of indulg- 
ing in a spirit of crimination and recrimination, we 
should endeavor most assiduously to improve upon past 
errors and remedy as far as possible, existing evils. 

If affords us great pleasure to learn that the Super- 
intendent of this mission had already done much toward 
adapting the agencies employed to the work to be per- 
formed. Nor are we less gratified with the intelligence 
that a considerable amount of property, consisting of 
lands, cattle, mills, etc., had been, or soon would be, dis- 
posed of. 16 For however advantageous some of this 
property might have become to the society in future 
years, in a pecuniary view, it was evident to the pene- 
trating eye of the Superintendent that the secular char- 
acter of the mission had already excited suspicions and 
heart burning among the newly arrived emigrants, which 
threatened an almost entire loss of confidence in the 
purity of our motives in its establishment and prosecu- 
tion. This would have been a loss for which no amount 
of money could compensate. The hopes of the mission, 
for the future, depend principally upon the success of 
the Gospel among the emigrants. The Indians are com- 
paratively few in number and rapidly wasting away. 
The Territory, however, is fast filling up with whites 
from the States, and the future character of this colony 
must depend greatly upon the impress it may receive in 
its infancy. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance 
that whatever has a tendency to injure the influences or 



16 The Indian Manual Training School property, one mile square, 
at Chemeteka (Salem) was sold for $4000, and became Oregon Institute, 
afterwards Willamette University. (Gustavus Hines, Wild Life in Ore- 
gon, p. 241.) 
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prevent the success of our missionaries, should be at 
once removed. 

Our new Superintendent, with his lady, sailed from 
this port on the 30th of November, 1843, and arrived at 
Willamette on the first of June, 1844, about ten o'clock 
P. M. Here they were refreshed and comforted by a 
most cordial welcome from the missionaries, who were 
anxiously awaiting their arrival and looking with intense 
desire for letters from home. The mail was opened, the 
letters and papers delivered and after partaking of some 
refreshments they retired to rest a little after midnight. 
It being the quarterly meeting occasion at that place, our 
new missionaries had the opportunity of attending a love 
feast the next morning, which seems to have made a 
favorable impression on their minds in relation to the 
piety of the members of the mission. 

On Monday morning June 3rd, Brother Gary called 
a council of the brethren who were present on this occa- 
sion, both preachers and laymen. These consisted of D. 
Leslie, G. Hines, A. F. Waller, G. Abernethy, A. Beers 
and H. Campbell. After solemn and earnest prayer for 
the divine guidance and blessing, Brother Gary proceeded 
to lay before them the object of his appointment and a 
summary of the instructions and suggestions which he 
had received from the Board of Managers and the Bishop 
having charge of Foreign Missions. He also requested 
from them any and all such information as would enable 
him to form just and accurate views of the state and 
prospects of the mission ; and also to decide understand- 
ingly upon such changes as it might be found necessary 
to make. To this request they replied in substance, that 
since the arrival of the emigrants from the States last 
autumn considerable jealousy had been manifested to- 
ward the mission. This, it was represented, grew out 
of the fact that the mission had laid claim to several im- 
portant sections of land in different places, which they 
did not occupy themselves nor allow others to occupy. 
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This jealousy, it was stated, had increased to such an 
extent in some instances that the claims of the mission 
were entirely disregarded ; and its lands taken possession 
of by certain "jumpers" as they are called, who are sus- 
tained in their course by public sentiment. "This state 
of things," Brother Gary remarks, "has brought all, or 
nearly all of our missionaries to the conclusion that there 
ought to be an essential change in the mode of our opera- 
tions here. In view of all these things," he continues, 
"I shall sell off our possessions as I can; but you need 
have no fear that I will give any more than a quit claim 
to our real but very uncertain estate." 

On the evening of the same day a council was held 
with the ministers — at least as many of them as were 
present. The principal question was, how the work 
could be best supplied the present year. After obtaining 
such information and counsel, as the brethren were able 
to give, the Superintendent settled upon the following 
plan for supplying the work as it now stands : 

Willamette Station D. Leslie 

Willamette Falls G. Hines 

Dalls Station H. K. W. Perkins 

Clatsop To be supplied. 

In regard to future supplies for this mission, the 
Superintendent remarks: "I think we have ministers 
enough here for the present; and possibly I may send 
one that is here to the States this fall. I give it as my 
opinion that it will be for the religious interests of this 
country for the preachers to be called home from time 
to time, one after another, for the purpose of giving their 
families an opportunity for improvement, and especially 
to remove them from those temptations, under the influ- 
ence of which they are in danger of forgetting that they 
belong to Him, "Whose Kingdom is not of this world." 
The openings for business and the facilities for acquiring 
property are so many and so great, that it is difficult for 
those who expect to remain long in the country to resist 
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the temptations, which continually beset them, to connect 
themselves with pecuniary enterprises." 

It is, however, but just to say that the Superintendent 
seems quite disposed to make great allowance for the 
connection with some of the missionaries with secular 
matters. He remarks : "They have suffered much from 
exposure and privation ; and as they were not able to do 
so much as they had hoped to do in their ministerial ca- 
pacity, they have seemed to think it admissible to provide 
for themselves and their families. But though they may 
not have accomplished all that may have been expected 
of them as ministers, yet I think they have done much 
to correct the morals and enlighten the views of the com- 
munity and that the Territory is altogether better than 
if they had not been here." 

In reference to an occasional change in the ministry, 
Brother Gary reiterates his opinion as follows: "I am 
more and more convinced that an occasional change in 
our ministry would be of essential service to the spiritual 
interests of this mission. But very great care is neces- 
sary in the selection of the men who may be appointed 
to labor here. I am aware it would take much time and 
money to effect such changes, yet I think the spiritual 
advantages such a course would secure to this region 
greatly outweighs them all." 

The only statistical report we have of the mission is 
contained in Brother Gary's latest dispatches. From 
these we learn that there at the Willamette Station 41 
whites in Society and 8 Indians ; at the Willamette Falls, 
16 whites and no Indians ; at the Dalls, 3 whites, Indians 
not reported ; and 5 whites at the Clatsop station — mak- 
ing in all 65 whites and 8 Indians. Among these were 
three local preachers, one at Clatsop and two at the 
Upper Willamette. It is presumable that most of the 
Indians to be found in Society, at this mission, are at the 
Dalls. But as Brother Gary had not visited that station 
when he wrote, he was unable to give their number. 
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In concluding this review of the Oregon Mission, it 
may be proper to observe that though the number of 
laborers in this field has been greatly reduced during the 
past year, this reduction has been mainly in the secular 
department. And there is good reason to hope that as 
the mission becomes less secular, it will become more 
spiritual in its character; that seeming weakness will 
prove its real strength, and its apparent retrogression 
turn out to be a forward movement. Such a sequel will 
serve to remind us of what it is always fatal to forget — 
that neither worldly policy, numerical strength nor hon- 
orable distinction can ever be safely substituted for 
divine efficiency. "Not by might nor by power, but by 
my Spirit, saith the Lord." The good seed which has 
been sown in this far distant field is not lost. The enter- 
prise in Oregon must not be set down as a failure. There 
are two or three scores of triumphant spirits now in 
heaven who will bless the God of Missions and the Church 
through eternity that the voice of our missionary heralds 
was ever heard on the other side of the Rocky Mountains. 
Others are on their way who will, doubtless, unite in their 
rapturous strains for ever and ever. Besides the good 
already effected, under the most untoward circumstances, 
a foundation is laid for great good in the future. "The 
little one shall become a thousand ?" and the valley of the 
Columbia shall yet become vocal with the songs of re- 
generated thousands — the fruit of missionary instrumen- 
talities. In these views we are abundantly sustained by 
the language with which our worthy Superintendent 
closes his last letter. "There are," says he, "a number of 
worthy members in our church who have been converted 
here. Some have already gone to rest in Abraham's 
bosom. I think our Mission in Oregon has done good, 
is doing good, and will yet do great good in this land. 
Continue, 0, continue to remember us in your prayers!" 
To this request we sincerely hope the whole Church will 
give a hearty and united response. 
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Death op Jason Lee 

We have received the painful intelligence of the de- 
cease of Rev. Jason Lee, the late Superintendent of the 
Oregon Mission. He left Oregon before the present 
Superintendent had arrived in that country and before 
he was advised of his appointment to the Mission. 
Brother Lee arrived in the city of New York in May last, 
during the session of the General Conference, and re- 
mained until its close. He attended the New Hampshire 
and New England Conferences, at both of which he de- 
livered addresses and powerfully and successfully advo- 
cated the claims of Christian Missions. At the New 
England Conference, which was his own, he received the 
appointment of Agent for the "Oregon Institute" that 
institution first having been taken under the patronage 
of the Conference. He then left New England on a visit 
to his friends in Stanstead, Lower Canada; and from a 
note which he directed to the Board some months since, 
we have reason to believe that the sudden and rapid 
failure of his health prevented him from accomplishing 
much, if any, of his duties of his agency. He died among 
his kindred and early friends on the 12th of March, 1845, 
in the 42nd year of his age. 

His joy was not estatic during his prolonged illness, 
but his faith was firm and his hope unwavering. When 
the Rev. Mr. Brock, the Wesleyan Missionary in Stan- 
stead, in one of his visits, inquired of him the state of 
his mind, he replied with much assurance, "I know that 
my Redeemer liveth." In a letter to the Board, ad- 
dressed to Brother Lane, February 7th, he says, "Rest 
assured, beloved brethren, "For me to live is Christ, to 
die is gain." About ten minutes before he expired he 
raised his eyes toward heaven and seemed to be gazing 
with intent fixedness upon celestial objects, while a heav- 
enly smile played upon his countenance, and his immortal 
and happy spirit, had glided away to his eternal rest. 

Our beloved brother was the great Missionary Pioneer 
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in the valley of the Columbia River ; where, for ten years, 
he labored, suffered and sacrificed, to an extent beyond 
what the Church generally has ever realized or appreci- 
ated. "But his record is on high" and his reward is 
sure. His attachment to the Oregon Mission and his 
deep interest he felt for its prosperity, continued to the 
last. His mind dwelt upon it during the greater part of 
his illness. He was only divided from it by death. Death 
only could snap the cords which bound his soul to that 
mission. But perhaps the cords may still be unbroken. 
For who can tell whether his redeemed spirit may not 
still linger over the scene of his probationary labors, with 
an interest more intense than ever. With the aid of his 
faithful coadjutors, he has laid a foundation of good in 
Oregon which is already visible and which we have strong 
reason to believe will be permanent. Future generations 
will rise up to call him blessed; and scores of redeemed 
spirits from among the Rocky Mountain trappers and the 
children of the forest will hail him on the heights of the 
celestial Zion as the honored instrument of their salva- 
tion. 

Brother Lee has left a large circle of friends and 
relatives to mourn his loss; among whom is an orphan 
daughter, who is still in Oregon in the family of Brother 
Hines, one of the missionaries. How consoling and de- 
lightful the thought, under such circumstances, that the 
God of Missions is the orphan's Father! 

Twenty-seventh Anniversary, 
Mulberry Street Church, 
May 18, 1846. 

OREGON MISSION. There is perhaps no one of 
the missionary fields under the supervision of this soci- 
ety respecting which public opinion has been so fluctu- 
ating. At one time it has been the most popular of all 
missions; at another it has been set down as a perfect 
failure. In some instances the Church's expectations 
concerning it have been entirely too sanguine; and in 
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others she has shown herself but too ready to yield to 
despondency. Had it been practicable for her to have 
taken a sober and enlightened view of this Oregon enter- 
prise, in all its various circumstances and aspects, she 
could not have been so easily elevated or depressed by 
counter representations from the country. But the ex- 
treme distance of the mission from the seat of the So- 
ciety's operations, the long intervals between our dis- 
patches, and sometimes the conflicting statements of the 
missionaries, rendered it impossible even for the Board 
to judge of the facts in the case correctly. The Managers 
flatter themselves, however, that the darkness which for 
a time rested on this Mission has passed away, and that 
its true state is now satisfactorily understood. What 
was visionary has given place to reality and well authen- 
ticated facts leave no room for the operation of busy 
and fruitless conjecture. And, now, occupying an emi- 
nence from which they are able to command an enlight- 
ened view of its entire history, the Board have deemed 
it proper to preface the operations of the past year with 
a brief and condensed view of the origin and progress 
of the mission up to that period: 

This mission was apparently commenced under the 
most favorable auspices. The visit of the four Flat Head 
Indians to this country, in the year 1832, inquiring for 
the Christian's book and the white Man's God, produced 
a sensation throughout the length and breadth of our 
own Zion, amounting to enthusiasm. All eyes were at 
once turned to the valley of the Columbia as the great 
field for missionary effort and all hearts seemed to beat 
in unison for the project of establishing a mission among 
the Flat Head Indians. Some of the ablest ministers in 
the connection strongly advocated the measure, and many 
of our most influential members gave it more than a ver- 
bal sanction. The men and means were soon forthcom- 
ing, and on the recommendation of the Board of Man- 
agers, the Bishop appointed Jason and Daniel Lee to 
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that field. Some time was necessarily spent in making 
preparatory arrangements for their departure, during 
which they held a number of missionary meetings in 
various parts of the country, with very encouraging re- 
sults. They started for the west in March, 1834. Two 
laymen, Messrs. C. Shepard and P. L. Edwards, were 
afterward added to their number and added to the 
mission. 

Arrangements had previously been made for these 
brethren to cross the mountains in company with Captain 
Wyeth, who headed a band of men in the employ of a 
Fur Company which had been formed in Boston. Our 
missionaries joined this company at Fort Independence, 
Missouri, which place they left with the party for the 
Valley of the Columbia, in the latter part of April, 1834, 
and after a weary and perilous journey over the Rocky 
Mountains they arrived at Fort Vancouver, on the Co- 
lumbia River, in the ensuing September. 

For several reasons satisfactory to themselves, the 
missionaries, on becoming acquainted with the position 
and circumstances of the Flat Heads, abandoned the 
idea of establishing a mission among them. A location 
on the Willamette was deemed much more eligible and 
was therefore selected as a starting point and as the 
centre of a wide circle of benevolent action. Several 
other places were afterward selected as mission stations, 
which in the judgment of the Superintendent made it 
necessary to increase the number of missionaries. Ac- 
cordingly in letters from Rev. Jason Lee, dated Febru- 
ary 1835, the Board were earnestly solicited to send out 
a reinforcement. In compliance with this earnest re- 
quest, eight assistant missionaries, a physician, a black- 
smith, and several teachers, wene sent. This company 
sailed from Boston in July, 1836; and after some deten- 
tion at the Sandwich Islands, arrived in Oregon in May, 
1837. 
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A second reinforcement, consisting of Rev. D. Leslie, 
his wife and three children; Miss Margaret Smith and 
Rev. H. K. W. Perkins, sailed from Boston on the 20th 
of January, 1837, and reached their place of destination 
in September of the same year. Early in the ensuing 
year a mission was commenced at the Dalls, on the Co- 
lumbia River, about eighty miles above Vancouver. This 
project seems to have had the general concurrence of 
the mission family. Daniel Lee and H. K. W. Perkins 
were assigned to this field. 

About this time a general consultation was held with 
the missionaries on the subject of the enlargement of the 
work in Oregon; and in view of the multiplication of 
mission stations, and the wants of the country, they 
advised the Rev. Jason Lee to make a visit to the United 
States and to use his influence to secure the men and 
means for the successful prosecution of the work. Mr. 
Lee yielded to this request, and accordingly left for the 
United States in the month of April, 1838. He was ac- 
companied by Mr. Edwards of the Mission, Mr. Ewing 
of Missouri, and two Indian boys of the Chinook tribe, 
which he brought with him to this country. 

Mr. Lee arrived in New York in the autumn of the 
same year, and a meeting of the Board, held on the 
14th of November, he was present and stated at length 
the object of his visit. He urged with much earnestness 
the importance of extending the work in Oregon, and 
in view of this he plead with great zeal the necessity of 
sending to that country a large addition to the mission 
family. He also stated that it was essential to the pros- 
perity of the mission that it should be furnished with 
the means of supplying itself with food, buildings, etc., 
and that all the necessary apparatus for agricultural and 
mechanical purposes should be sent out by the Board. 
To meet all these demands would of course require a very 
heavy outlay; and on this account, as well as for other 
reasons, some members of the Board, and many true 
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friends of the missionary cause, doubted the expediency 
of the measure. But it was powerfully and persever- 
ingly urged by the Superintendent, who had just come 
from the field of operations, and backed by the force of 
great names and an almost resistless advocacy, and was 
ultimately carried. 

On the 6th of December, 1838, the Board decided 
upon sending out five additional missionaries, one physi- 
cian, six mechanics, four farmers and one missionary 
steward, with their wives and children, in all thirty-four 
persons, adult. They authorized at the same time the 
erection of a saw mill and the purchase of goods for the 
Oregon Mission, to the value of five thousand dollars. 
Dr. Bangs and Jason Lee were appointed to select the 
laymen, and the Bishop having charge of Foreign Mis- 
sions was requested to appoint the ministers. The per- 
sons who were to compose the reinforcement having been 
selected and appointed, the whole company, consisting 
of about fifty, including children, sailed from the port 
of New York on the 9th of October, for the Oregon Ter- 
ritory, by way of the Sandwich Islands. After a voyage 
of nearly nine months, they all arrived in safety at Fort 
Vancouver, on the first of June, 1840. 

It is not surprising that such an increase of the mis- 
sion family, and the great outlay required to sustain it, 
should have produced some dissatisfaction. It was so; 
for in various quarters the measure was considered of 
doubtful expediency. But in the midst of these com- 
plainings, and just at a time when an unfavorable re- 
action began to manifest itself in many places, the intel- 
ligence came from Oregon of a glorious revival among 
the Indians at the Dalls. This glowing account had the 
effect to hush for a season all murmurings and to silence 
all objection to the great reinforcement; and yet it is a 
remarkable fact that the reinforcement, really, had 
nothing to do with the revival, as it had taken place be- 
fore the new missionaries had arrived. 
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The first dispatches from this mission after the ar- 
rival of the great reinforcement were brought in the ship 
Lausanne, and received by the Board in April, 1841. Dr. 
Elijah White, who had returned to this country on the 
same vessel, presented himself before the Board at its 
regular meeting, held on the 21st of the same month, 
and made a verbal communication. From his remarks, 
as also from the dispatches from the Superintendent, it 
appeared that after a most unpleasant and excited con- 
troversy between himself and Mr. J. Lee, he had been 
induced to resign his office as physician to the mission. 
After hearing Dr. White in his defense, the Board dis- 
approved of his leaving the Mission without their con- 
sent, but directed the Treasurer to settle his accounts. 

Letters were subsequently received from Messrs. 
Kone and Richmond, and also one signed by several lay 
members of the mission, all of which expressed dissatis- 
faction with their circumstances and more or less with 
the Superintendent. From this period, up to the time 
of the appointment of the present Superintendent, all 
the written communications from Oregon and all the 
verbal statements of returning missionaries, only served 
to satisfy the Board more and more, that they had either 
been misled as to the necessity for so large a number of 
missionaries on that field, or that, in some instances at 
least, they had been unfortunate in the selection of the 
persons to occupy it. Added to this was the unaccount- 
able fact that the Board had not been able to obtain any 
satisfactory report of the manner in which the large 
appropriation to the late reinforcement had been dis- 
bursed. Every possible effort had been made to secure 
such a report, and all our successive dispatches warranted 
the expectation that it would soon be forthcoming. But 
in this the Board were doomed to disappointment, — no 
such report was received. 

In this state of apprehension and suspense, they first 
recommended to the Bishop having charge of Foreign 
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Missions to appoint a special agent to visit the Mission 
and make all necessary inquiries respecting its financial 
concerns and spiritual condition and prospects and report 
the results to the Board. A resolution to this effect was 
passed on the 9th of February, 1842, and immediately 
transmitted to the Bishop. This recommendation was 
duly honored and a very efficient agent selected. A list 
of instructions was drawn up, defining his duties, and 
directing him in the prosecution of his agency. Unfor- 
tunately for this project, circumstances connected with 
the official relations of the newly elected agent rendered 
it necessary that he should decline the appointment. Thus 
the hopes of the Board were again disappointed. Still, 
however, they adhered to the opinion that such an agency 
was indispensable, and at a regular meeting held July 
19, 1843, renewed the recommendation of the Bishop, 
either to appoint an agent or to supersede Mr. Lee by a 
new Superintendent. The Bishop preferred the latter 
course and at their regular meeting, in the following 
September, informed the Board that he had appointed 
the Rev. George Gary, of the Black River Conference, 
to the Superintendency of the Oregon Mission. This 
announcement was received with the most decided ex- 
pressions of gratification, and again the bow of hope ap- 
peared upon the darkening cloud of despondency. 

As it was deemed necessary that the New Superin- 
tendent should be invested with the most unquestionable 
authority to carry out the objects contemplated in his 
appointment, the Board, at their regular meeting in 
November, adopted with great unanimity the following 
preamble and resolutions : 

"WHEREAS, Strong intimations have been given to 
the Board at different times that the secular department 
of our Mission in Oregon is, to a considerable extent, 
unnecessary and at the same time very expensive to the 
Society, therefore, 
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1. RESOLVED, That Brother Gary, our new Super- 
intendent be, and is hereby instructed to ascertain, as 
soon as possible after his arrival in Oregon, the state of 
affairs in the secular department of our mission in that 
country, whether the mercantile, agricultural and me- 
chanical operations, as they are now carried on, in con- 
nection with that mission, are necessary to the successful 
prosecution, and whether they are advantageous to its 
interests in a pecuniary view or otherwise; and should 
he become satisfied that these secular operations are 
detrimental rather than useful to the mission, that he is 
hereby instructed to use his discretion in dismissing any 
surplus hands now in its employ, thereby giving to the 
mission, as far as practicable, a strictly spiritual char- 
acter. 

2. RESOLVED, That Brother Gary be, and is hereby 
instructed to use his discretion in disposing of such prop- 
erty as now belonging to the mission as may not be avail- 
able to its advancement. 

3. RESOLVED, That should Brother Gary find it 
necessary to dismiss any of the secular members of the 
mission family in Oregon, he be, and is hereby requested 
to pay off any amounts which may be due them, so far 
as pracitcable out of such property belonging to the mis- 
sion as it may not be advantageous for it to retain." 

From these resolutions it will be seen that the author- 
ity given Brother Gary to sell or retain any part of the 
mission property in Oregon, as he might judge best for 
the interests of the mission, was unlimited ; and in view 
of the circumstances of the case, such a discretionary 
power was imperatively demanded. But delicate and 
responsible as were the trusts committed to him, it gives 
us pleasure to be able to announce to the Society, and 
those friends of the missionary cause who have so nobly 
stood by us and sustained us through all our pecuniary 
embarrassments, that our excellent Superintendent has 
fully justified the confidence reposed in him by the Epis- 
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copacy and the Board. His devotion to the interests of 
the Mission; the industry, zeal, prudence, decision and 
perseverance with which he has prosecuted the work as- 
signed him, are worthy of all praise. With the excep- 
tion of Mr. Brewer, farmer at the Dalls, all the secular 
members of the mission have been honorably discharged. 
The mission property, excepting churches and parson- 
ages, with the necessary appendages, and the farm at the 
Dalls, has all been disposed of, and so far as we are able 
to determine, with much judgment and propriety and to 
the best advantage of the mission. On account of the 
distance from civilization and the difficulty of obtaining 
supplies, it was judged necessary to retain the farm at 
the Dalls for the use of the mission family; and also with 
a view to directing the attention of the Christian Indians 
to agricultural pursuits. We are happy to learn the 
Brother Brewer is diligent and faithful in the work as- 
signed him, and that he is exerting a good influence upon 
his Indian neighbors. 

The avails of the mission property in Oregon amount- 
ed to between twenty and thirty thousand dollars. A 
portion of this has been appropriated to the payment of 
discharged missionaries ; but the larger portion is secured 
to be paid in annual instalments, which, as they become 
due, will serve materially to lessen the amount to be 
drawn out of the treasury to meet the current expenses 
of that mission. Among the property disposed of was 
the "Manual Labor School" which has now become the 
"Oregon Institute." Should this institute secure the 
sympathies and receive the patronage of the enlarging 
community, as we sincerely hope it may, it will probably 
subserve the great purpose of education better than while 
it was under the exclusive management of the mission. 

Having disencumbered the mission of its secular char- 
acter, and thus removed every plausible ground of sus- 
picion regarding the purity of our motives, it will be the 
policy of the Board, in future, to confine ourselves strictly 
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to their proper calling. By such a course they are san- 
guine in the hope that the greatest hindrance to minis- 
terial influence and success will be removed out of the 
way. But it should be kept in mind that however bur- 
dened and clogged in its operations the mission may have 
been, on account of its connection with worldlly concerns, 
and however injurious this state of things may have been 
to its spiritual advancement, it has, on account of this 
very connection, conferred great temporal benefits on 
the territory. Indeed, it is not too much to say that the 
importance this territory has assumed in the estimation 
of the American Republic, is attributable more to the 
influence exerted by our mission than to any other cause. 
Whether we regard its colonization, civilization or 
evangelization, the Methodist missionaries have been its 
most influential and successful pioneers. And though 
the immigrants, on account of the secular character of 
the mission, were disposed to look upon them with a 
suspicious eye, and in some instances to impute to them 
motives of avarice and ambition, yet, upon the organiza- 
tion of a territorial government, one of these lay mis- 
sionaries was elected to the office of Governor, and. an- 
other to that of Judge of the Probate and Circuit Courts. 17 
These facts speak volumes and show conclusively that 
we have not entirely forfeited the public confidence in 
Oregon ; and when first impressions, founded in suspicion 
and jealousy, shall be subjected to the tests of candor 
and truth, the indebtedness of the colony to our mission 
will, we doubt not, be generally acknowledged. . . . 

Among our dispatches from Oregon we have received 
a most interesting communication from Rev. G. Hines, 
entitled, "Oregon as it is." The principal topics em- 
braced in this communication are, the extent of popula- 
tion in Oregon, the character of the settlers, the political 
condition of the territory, with the code of laws by which 



17 Steward George Abernethy was elected governor in 1845; Dr. 
Ira L. Babcock had been chosen as supreme judge with probate powers 
in 1841 at the time of the preliminary organization. 
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they have determined to govern themselves until the 
United States Government shall extend its jurisdiction 
over them; the religious condition of the country, the 
present state and prospects of our mission in that far off 
region, and the great importance of the Oregon Institute, 
both to the country and to the mission. With a few 
unimportant omissions, this document was published in 
three successive numbers of the Christian Advocate and 
Journal, where all the various topics may be seen fully 
and interestingly elaborated. We extract only that por- 
tion which relates to our mission. The views here pre- 
sented, it will be seen, go strongly to sustain the course 
of our Superintendent in relation to the secular affairs 
of our mission. The following are the extracts: 

"THE M. E. CHURCH IN OREGON. It is not my 
design to trace the history of the Oregon Mission through 
all its different stages of prosperity, adversity and revo- 
lution, from its commencement to the present time, how- 
ever interesting such an exhibit might be ; but simply to 
present it in its present state as it regards numbers, 
piety and efforts for the promotion of the cause of Christ. 
In this it will be necessary to speak of some of the 
changes which have taken place since the arrival of Rev. 
G. Gary, our present Superintendent. These changes 
relate principally to the fiscal concerns of the mission. 
These concerns existed in the different departments of 
land claims to large tracts of land, amounting in all to 
thirty-six sections, claims to city lots, farming, merchan- 
dising, blacksmithing, carpentering, cabinet-making, 
grazing, horse-keeping, lumbering and flouring, with the 
constant trading, hiring and paying, attendant upon all 
these branches. It is only enough to mention this un- 
heard of amount of temporal business in connection with 
any mission, to convince all that it must be a very great 
clog to the performance of any spiritual work. The in- 
fluence of the multiplicity of business, and the accumu- 
lation of care and perplexity occasioned by the different 
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branches, were decidedly deleterious to the missionaries 
themselves ; and if any who have been constantly connect- 
ed with this business have exerted a happy and Christian 
influence, it has been in spite of the temporal business in 
which they have been engaged. To say nothing of the 
losses which the mission was constantly realizing in its 
ill-directed efforts to sustain this load of business, it was 
constantly sinking under the burden ; and every successive 
effort to relieve it but increased the difficulty under which 
the mission groaned. Though there may be among us 
some who have (been) connected with these different 
branches who are of a different opinion, yet it appears 
to most of us that the period for disburdening the Oregon 
Mission of the ponderous load that has been pressing her 
into the dust may be regarded as a happy epoch in her 
history. That time has now arrived, and the finances 
of the mission are brought to a close; and it is hoped 
that whatever may be her history in the future, she will 
never again be received, either at home or abroad, in any 
other light than that of a mission whose business and 
objects are decidedly of a religious character. 

"Perhaps it will be more difficult for the church at 
home to appreciate the course pursued by our Superin- 
tendent in reference to the Mission School than in any 
other branch. The school has always been fostered by 
Mr. Lee as the darling object of the mission ; but it was 
impossible for many of us to discover that importance 
in the school which Mr. Lee always attached to it. Still 
the hopes of many lingered around the school, unwilling 
to give it up, believing that it would finally succeed. But 
after the arrival of Mr. Gary, tracing the history of the 
school, and pausing at every point to weigh its merits, 
comparing the present with the past, and contemplating 
it in all its possible changes for the better, and beholding 
nothing but darkness in the prospect before it, though 
to many of us the disbanding of it was an affliction, yet 
we were constrained to believe that neither policy, reason 
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nor religion, required its further continuance. It was 
consequently abandoned and the premises sold to the 
trustees of the Oregon Institute. If it were necessary 
and time would admit, I could give you all the particulars 
which contributed to bring about these results in refer- 
ence to the school. 

"All the secular men in the mission in this valley, 
except one, have received an honorable discharge, and 
he is to receive his in the spring. In consequence of 
these dismissions there are but six men in connection 
with the mission, except Brother Perkins, who, with his 
family, is about to leave for the States. The laymen who 
have been discharged will principally settle in the coun- 
try, and in all probability be more useful as private citi- 
zens than they have been as missionaries. They have 
been dealt very honorably with by the Superintendent, 
having received from him an equivalent for their ex- 
penses home; they certainly have no room to complain. 
The number of Conference preachers, as you are aware, 
when Brother Perkins leaves, will be four; local preach- 
ers also four ; one of whom emigrated to the country last 
year; exhorters two, and members sixty-five. The 
preachers are located in different parts of the country, 
so that there are no settlements but are occasionally 
favored with the Word of Life ; and though at present the 
storm beats against us, and the prejudices of some and 
the jealousy and envy of others, present many obstacles 
in the way, yet we trust the great Head of the Church 
will over-rule all for good and that our Zion will become 
a praise in these ends of the earth. But before I close 
this already protracted communication, allow me to pre- 
sent one subject more which stands intimately connected 
with the prosperity of our Church in Oregon, namely : 

"THE OREGON INSTITUTE : I have stated above 
that the premises formerly occupied by the Mission 
School were sold to the Trustees of the Oregon Institute. 
At some future time I may give you a history of the 
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Institute ; but at the closing of this long letter I can only 
say a few words. I regard the Oregon Institute, in 
reference to science, as the morning star of this country. 
It has been struggling for an existence for the last five 
years; but if nothing serious befalls it, it is destined 
probably to be the leading institution of Oregon, at least 
for the present generation, if not for the present century, 
and perhaps to the end of time. For the promotion of 
the cause of God, the interests of our Church, and for 
the welfare of the rising country, a more judicious ap- 
propriation of the property of the Mission School could 
not have been made. 

"The institution stands upon an elevated portion of 
a beautiful plain, surrounded with the most delightful 
scenery, and at a point which at a future day is destined 
to be one of considerable importance. The building is 
beautifully proportioned, being seventy-five feet long, 
three stories high, and two wings extending back from 
the front twenty-four feet. When finished it will not 
only present a fine appearance without, but be commodi- 
ous and well adapted to the purposes intended within. 
It is already considerably advanced, so that a school is 
now in successful operation, under the tuition of one well 
qualified to sustain its interests. Already it numbers 
more students than either the Cazenovia or the Wilbra- 
ham institution did at its commencement. And if it is 
sustained by every possible means, if the prayers and 
money of the Church are enlisted in its behalf — who can 
tell but that it may equal, if not exceed, both these insti- 
tutions in importance as well as usefulness? Though 
we cannot say that this is the only hope of Oregon — for 
whether it lives or dies, Oregon will yet be redeemed 
from the remains of Paganism and the gloom of Papal 
darkness with which she is enshrouded ; yet we are com- 
pelled to adopt the sentiment, that the subject of the 
Oregon Institute is vital to the interests of our Methodist 
Zion in this country. If it lives, it will be a luminary 
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in the moral heavens of Oregon, to shed abroad the lights 
of science and knowledge, to dispel the surrounding 
darkness, long after its founders have ceased to live. If 
it dies, our sun is set, and it is impossible to tell what 
will succeed. Perhaps others more worthy of the honor 
than ourselves will come forth to mold the moral mass 
according to their own liking, and give direction to the 
literature of Oregon. 18 

"Be that as it may, Oregon, as a field of operations 
for the friends of science and religion, is daily rising in 
importance, as far as the increase of population is con- 
cerned. The original inhabitants are vanishing like the 
dew of the morning ; and far and near may be seen the 
marks of civilization; villages are starting into being, 
and "Onward" is the motto of all. In short, with the 
enjoyment which the religion of Christ affords, Oregon 
is one of the most delightful countries in the world, and 
unless some sad reverse befalls her, one generation will 
not pass away before she will assume a rank of high 
importance in the scale of nations." 

Twenty-eighth Anniversary, 
Greene Street Church, 
May 17, 1847. 

OREGON MISSION 

George Gary, Superintendent, residence, Oregon City 

Willamette, David Leslie, with two local preachers, 

employed by the Superintendent 
Dalls Station, Alvin F. Waller, Missionary, H. B. 

Brewer, farmer. 

In our last report we gave a condensed history of this 
mission in its origin and progress, with its then present 
condition and needs. Since then, so far as we are able 
to gather from the intelligence we have received, no 
material change has taken place in its general aspects. 



18 This language is repeated in Hines' "Wild Life in Oregon," pp. 
241-242. 
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Brother Hines having returned to this country, the Sup- 
erintendent has found it necessary to employ additional 
aid in the Willamette Valley. For this work he has 
selected Brother J. L. Parish, a local preacher, who was 
formerly connected with the mission. This arrangement 
adds only a little rising $250 to the general expenses of 
the mission, and, we are happy to learn, gives general 
satisfaction. We are also informed that there are other 
brethren who may be acceptably and usefully employed 
in the mission, should the state of the work demand their 
services. From these favorable conditions, your Board 
indulge the hope that the day is not distant when this 
important field will be supplied with faithful and efficient 
laborers raised up in its midst. 

But to secure permanently the undivided and efficient 
labors of these brethren, it is judged that some new ar- 
rangement will be found necessary. As a general thing, 
brethren will hardly be willing to give up their business 
concerns and abandon their worldly prospects, with only 
the hope of temporary employment in the ranks of our 
itinerancy. If they consent to make the sacrifices and 
endure the lot of an itinerant ministry, they will expect 
an equality of standing and to share in their immunities. 
To secure these, they must be recommended to and re- 
ceived by some Annual Conference in the States, or a 
Conference must be established in Oregon. The former 
course, as might easily be shown, would be attended with 
almost insuperable difficulties. It is, therefore, recom- 
mended to the next General Conference, as a matter of 
grave consideration, whether it would not be conducive 
to the interests of our missionary work in Oregon, to 
provide forthwith for the organization of an Annual Con- 
ference in that country. 

By the Resolutions of the Board, published in our last 
Annual Report, it will be seen that in the appointment 
of Brother Gary, as the Superintendent of the Mission, 
special objects were contemplated. He was accordingly 
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invested with authority to dispose of the mission prop- 
erty, and reduce the number of persons employed in the 
secular department at his own discretion. Nor was he 
to consider himself obliged to remain in Oregon longer 
than was necessary for the prosecution of the special 
duties assigned him. Having accomplished the objects 
for which he was appointed, in much less time than was 
expected, he informed the Board, in a letter bearing date 
Nov. 9, 1844, of his desire to return to the States as soon 
as it might be thought expedient ; suggesting, at the same 
time, the early appointment of his successor in the super- 
intendency of the mission. In a subsequent letter, which 
is dated March 2, 1846, he presents a very satisfactory 
exhibit of the financial condition of the mission, and re- 
peats his convictions of the propriety of his return home. 

From the commencement of our missionary opera- 
tions in Oregon, the interests of education have been 
steadily kept in view. At an early period in the history 
of the mission, a school was established under its auspices 
for the benefit of the Indian children. Suitable school 
premises were erected and for several years a school was 
kept up, at which children were gratuitously boarded, 
clothed and educated, at a very heavy expense to the So- 
ciety. This mission school was always a cherished pro- 
ject with Brother Lee, and his hopes concerning its suc- 
cess were sanguine to the last. Still, for various reasons 
not now necessary to be given, the results anticipated by 
the friends were not realized. Comparatively few of the 
Indian children could be secured as pupils, and still fewer 
could be long retained. The most of these who came 
were subjects of hereditary disease, and were conse- 
quently soon cut off by death. But, notwithstanding 
these discouragements, the hopes of many continued to 
linger around the school, and they would fain have be- 
lieved that prosperity still awaited it. 

Soon after the arrival of Brother Gary, the question 
of the continuance of the school became one of very grave 
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consideration. And though to many brethren the thought 
of disbanding it was deeply afflictive, yet in the exercise 
of a sober judgment they could not recommend its fur- 
ther continuance. It was therefore given up, and the 
premises sold to the Trustees of the Oregon Institute. It 
must not be supposed, however, that in this transfer of 
the mission school premises to other hands, the M. E. 
Church in Oregon has surrendered all right of direction 
and control of the educational interests of the territory. 
So far from this, she has most probably by this arrange- 
ment secured to herself a more general interest and a 
stronger influence in the literary culture of that com- 
munity than she previously possessed. 

The interests and management of the Oregon Insti- 
tute have been confided to nine Trustees ; eight of whom, 
we understand, are members of the M. E. Church. For 
the direction and government of the Trustees and their 
constituents, a Constitution has been adopted, of which 
the following is a true copy : 

"CONSTITUTION OF THE OREGON INSTITUTE. 

Art. I. The Oregon Institute shall always be 
under the supervision of the M. E. Church, in Ore- 
gon, or some organized body of the same. 

II. The Institution shall be an Academic Board- 
ing-school as soon as practicable; and whenever it 
shall be deemed expedient by the proper authorities 
to make it a University, it shall be so constituted. 

III. The primary object of the Institution shall 
be to educate the children of white men ; but no per- 
sons shall be excluded on account of color, provided 
their character and qualifications are such as are re- 
quired by the by-laws of the Institution. 

IV. There shall be nine Trustees for this Insti- 
tute; one-third of whom shall be elected annually by 
the M. E. Church or Society ; or such organized body 
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as is contemplated in article first ; two-thirds of whom 
shall be members of said society, whose duty it shall 
be to hold in trust for said society, or organized body, 
all the property of said Institution consisting of real 
estate, notes, bonds, securities, goods and chattels, 
etc., for the specific object set forth in the Third 
Article. 

V. There shall be a Visiting Committee of three 
appointed by said Society or organized body of the 
same, whose duty it shall be to examine all the de- 
partments of said institution and report annually. 

VI. There shall be a steward connected with the 
institution who shall have charge of the boarding de- 
partment, and also of the children who board in the 
institution, while they are not under the care of their 
teachers. 

VII. In the literary department there shall be 
male and female branches, subject to the control of 
male and female teachers, and so conducted as best 
to promote science, morality and piety. 

VIII. There shall be an Annual Meeting of the 
society, or organized body of the same, to be held on 
the third Wednesday of each year; said Annual Meet- 
ing shall fill all vacancies in the Board of Trust, ap- 
point the Visiting Committee, and transact such other 
business as shall be deemed necessary to promote the 
interests of the institution. 

IX. This constitution may be altered at any An- 
nual Meeting of the society above named, by a vote 
of three-fourths of the members present, (excepting 
the first article, which shall not be altered in any of 
its essential features) provided that notice of such 
afteration shall have been given to said M. E. Society, 
or organized body, by the Secretary, one month previ- 
ous to said Annual Meeting." 
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In view of the present and prospective importance of 
this Institution, to the interests both of the mission and 
the community, the Board have instructed the new Super- 
intendent to avail himself of an early opportunity, after 
his arrival in Oregon, to inquire into the expediency and 
practicability of a re-purchase of the premises, and to 
transmit the result of his inquiries at his earliest con- 
venience. They have also instructed him to use his in- 
fluence, immediately upon the organization of a terri- 
torial government, for that country by the United States, 
to secure a charter for the Institute, containing, in sub- 
stance, all the provisions embraced in the above docu- 
ment. It is confidently believed that the Oregon Insti- 
tute, which has been struggling for existence these sev- 
eral years, will yet, under the fostering care of the Mis- 
sionary Society, and that of the Church, be rendered a 
great and lasting blessing to that far off western region. 
Should the report of Brother Roberts concerning it be 
favorable, it is probable a competent teacher will soon 
be sent out as Principal. It is ardently hoped that this 
institution is destined to wield a powerful influence in 
molding the mind and heart of the medley mass with 
which the Valley of the Columbia is so rapidly filling up. 

Twenty-ninth Annual Report, 
Forsyth Street Church, 
June 19, 1848. 

OREGON MISSION. Brother Gary and his lady left 
Oregon in July, 1847, in the ship Brutus, for the Sand- 
wich Islands, to which they have an unusually short voy- 
age. On their arrival at Honolulu they were led to ex- 
pect a long detention at that place for want of a passage 
home. But on learning that the whale ship, William 
Hamilton, of New Bedford, bound to the United States, 
had put into that port Brother Gary resolved to procure 
a passage in her, and made immediate application to 
Captain Fisher accordingly. 
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The William Hamilton arrived at New Bedford on the 
14th of January, 1848; and Brother Gary and his wife 
reached New York on the 18th of the same month, after 
a very pleasant voyage of about six months from the 
mouth of the Columbia River. The day following that 
of his arrival, Brother Gary appeared before the Board 
and presented, in an address of more than two hours in 
length, a detailed and most satisfactory account of the 
manner in which he had fulfilled the responsible duties 
which had devolved on him as Superintendent of the 
mission, as also the present condition and prospects of 
our missionary work in that distant field. An outline of 
this address will furnish the latest and fullest intelligence 
from this mission and therefore present to the Society 
and its friends the most satisfactory report concerning 
it. We have availed ourselves of the copious notes taken 
by several competent brethren during its delivery, from 
which we have condensed the substance of his remarks. 

On his arrival in Oregon, Brother Gary found the 
mission greatly and injuriously involved in secular busi- 
ness. The missionaries had not abandoned their proper 
calling, but so great was the number of secular men em- 
ployed in the mission, and such the extent of the mer- 
cantile, mechanical and agricultural operations connected 
with it, that it presented more the appearance of a design 
to establish a colony than of an associated effort to pro- 
mote true Christian evangelization. As might have been 
expected, so extensive a connection with secular matters 
had excited the suspicions of the new settlers, and preju- 
diced them to some extent, against the mission itself. 
Having fully satisfied himself of the true state of things, 
Brother Gary was not long in determining his course. 
He saw clearly, that however pure the motives of the 
projectors of this plan of operations may have been, and 
however useful the policies in the incipent state of the 
mission, the time had fully come when a change was ab- 
solutely necessary. He therefore, as soon as practicable, 
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closed the secular concerns of the mission by selling off 
the property; reserving only what was deemed necessary 
to its spiritual and successful prosecution. 

The books of the secular department showed about 
$30,000 due on account of the mission, and liabilities 
amounting to about $10,000. A considerable portion of 
the $30,000 was due for goods which had been credited 
to various individuals in the territory; and of course it 
was impossible to estimate its real value. It was evident 
that years, at least, would be required to close the busi- 
ness, and that this slow process of adjustment and col- 
lection must ultimately terminate in great loss. Brother 
Gary therefore determined after the most mature de- 
liberation, to make, if possible, a speedy and wholesale 
adjustment of the matter ; and this he at length effected 
with Mr. Abernethy, now governor of the territory. In 
this arrangement Mr. Abernethy allowed $20,000 for the 
debts due the mission, assuming all its liabilities, and 
giving security for the balance of $10,000. By this mode 
of adjustment the mission was relieved from much per- 
plexity ; and it can hardly be doubted that future develop- 
ments will prove the wisdom and economy of the measure. 

The whole white population of the territory — not in- 
cluding the immigrants of last year, who had not arrived 
when he left — is estimated by Brother Gary as between 
seven and eight thousand. Of these, five hundred are in 
what is now called Oregon City, at the Willamette Falls. 
This is the only point at present of much commercial 
importance, though Brother Gary thinks the period is 
not very far distant when a rival city will be found about 
fifty miles up the Willamette, which he deems a most 
favorable location. At this point he has secured the 
possession of a square mile of land, which is destined 
as the nucleus of an institution of learning, under the 
supervision of the M. E. Church in Oregon. Incipient 
measures have already been adopted for its establish- 
ment, and no prudent efforts will be spared to give ef- 
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ficiency to the enterprise. The great body of the settlers, 
as yet, are scattered along the both sides of the Willam- 
ette River, the valley of which is considered the garden 
of the territory. The population of the agricultural por- 
tion of the community must, of course, be sparse, as each 
settler has the liberal allowance of a square mile for his 
farm. This policy, however, must produce favorable 
results, as it will necessarily lead to more rapid and ex- 
tensive settlement of the country, and to the opening of 
new and effectual doors for missionary enterprise. 

The state of morals in the community does not differ 
materially from that which is usually presented in a 
newly settled country. Intemperance, and its insepar- 
able train of kindred vices, prevail to a great extent ; and 
it is greatly feared the license law, which was passed by 
the Legislative Council in defiance of the governor's veto, 
would have the effect to increase these evils. We are 
happy to learn, however, that, notwithstanding this, the 
morals of the people are gradually improving. Sabbath 
breaking formerly prevailed very extensively, but during 
the last three years there has been a considerable reform. 
In the recent election for Governor, which took place just 
before Brother Gary left, the question turned, not upon 
the party distinctions which generally govern the elec- 
tions in the States, but solely on temperance and anti- 
temperance principles and we are rejoiced to learn that 
the temperance candidate was elected. This certainly 
augurs well for this new and rapidly increasing com- 
munity. Still, the heterogeneous mass of mind and char- 
acter of which it is composed, can be molded and elevated 
only by the conservation influences of Christianity. Such 
is the fertility of the soil, the mildness of the climate, 
and the natural productiveness of the country, that the 
people of Oregon are not obliged to labor as are the 
people in this country. "Consequently," to use the lan- 
guage of Brother Gary, "they must become an enlight- 
ened and religious people or they will be a very depraved 
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people." The ministers of religion are treated with 
great respect among them; and this in itself indicates 
their accessibleness to Christian instrumentalities, while 
it encourages the hope that our missionaries are yet des- 
tined to reap a glorious harvest in the Valley of the 
Columbia. 

The mission has exerted a good influence on the com- 
munity, and to this the present importance of the terri- 
tory is mainly attributable. But for the large expendi- 
tures of the Society in that country, which were required 
to sustain the secular department of the mission — how- 
ever mistaken that policy may now be deemed — the civil 
aspects and prospects of the territory would doubtless, 
have been very far different from those which now ap- 
pear. Indeed, it is by no means improbable that what is 
now generally considered a mistaken policy of the Board, 
may be so overruled by a wise Providence as indirectly 
to bring a great revenue of praise and glory to his name. 
Much has also been done by the mission for the moral 
condition of the community. Many who had emigrated 
to that country were professors of religion and members 
of Christian churches before they left the States ; but 
owing to the power of evil associations and other causes, 
they had backslidden from God and were unknown as 
Christians before the missionaries went out. Some of 
this class are now valuable members of the Church. 
Others, who went there depraved and wicked, and even 
profligate, have been brought to Christ and are now 
bright and shining lights amid the darkness which sur- 
rounds them. 

The congregations generally are not large, but are 
gradually improving. There are three regular appoint- 
ments in the valley of the Willamette which are supplied, 
as may be seen at the head of the report of this mission. 
The numbers in Society, as reported by Brother Gary, 
are as follows, namely: 
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Willamette Falls, 25, and one local preacher, 
East Willamette, 66, and six local preachers, 
West Willamette, 40, and seven local preachers. 

To this must be added the three white members at the 
Dalls ; making in all a membership of 148. From forty 
to fifty of these have experienced religion in Oregon, and 
are to be reckoned as part of the fruit of our missionary 
labors in that country ; and we are warranted in the hope 
that a still greater number have already passed to their 
rest in heaven. 

In view of these facts, and taking into account the 
priceless value of an immortal spirit, who will dare to 
pronounce the Oregon Mission a failure? 



